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ordinary natural skill and indefatigable energy that he
was able to leave his apprenticeship and set himself up
as a teacher of drawing. His reputation as a draughts*
man steadily increased and he later became the
founder of the Norwich School (the first provincial
school of painting in England) and the master of such
accomplished artists as John Sell Cotman, James Stark
and many others. Crome was always an admirer of
Richard \Vilson, but still greater was his love of the
painters of Holland and he died with the name of
Hobbema upon his lips.

The Moonrise on the Yare (No* 2645) is an
excellent example of Crome's Dutch method applied
to an English subject, but its breadth and solemnity
transcends the average of Dutch landscape paint-
ing. Though inspired by Van der Ncer, the picture
has a latent drama which brings it nearer to Rem-
brandt*

The Household Heath (No* 689) is another master-
piece of space and atmosphere, in which the limitations
of the frame are broken down and we are faced with
some rolling prospect of windswept hills, across which a
path recedes into a boundless distance.

Most famous of all Crome's work is the Poriafeland
Oak (No. 2674), which breaks through the confines of
Landscape and becomes the Portrait of a Tree. This
picture is Grome's supreme achievement in the style of
Hobbema, but even though each leaf is picked out
with a fastidious precision, the general effect is one of
majestic stateliness rather than of intricate detail* For
this reason alone our modest Norfolk painter may be
said to have surpassed his adored Dutch master, though
none would have been less ready to admit it than be
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